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New Plants, Trees, Shrubs and Fruits. 
The Weeping Beech. 
UR illustration this month suggests a topic of peculiar interest concerning a 
tree of most curious characteristics. The Weeping Beech, in growth, is unlike 
any other ornamental tree of the pleasure ground—and there are so few living trees 
of a good age and distinctive massive habit, that, when seen, it strikes the beholder 
with a feeling almost akin to reverence. Scott considers it ‘‘ the most curious tree 
of our zone,”’ and says, “‘ it is one that will commend itself more and more as it becomes 
known. The original tree stands in the park of Baron de Man, at Beersel, Belgium. 
The trunk is three and a half to four feet in diameter, and grows in a twisted form 
toa height of twelve to fifteen feet, with an appearance as if an immense weight 
were pressing it down. The branches cover an area of nearly a hundred feet in 
diameter. Its history is curious: Some sixty years ago the Baron’s gardener was 
planting an avenue of beech trees, and the Baron observing a very crooked specimen, 
directed to have it thrown out ; but the gardener planted it in a corner of the grounds 
little visited, where if grew to be one of the most beautiful and singular freaks of 
sylvan nature.” 

The illustration given in our frontispiece is taken from the grounds of A. Waterer, 
Knap Hill, Woking, England, and is thus described by him: “ A most grotesque, 
and at the same time picturesque tree, of singular beauty, and exactly suited for 
pleasure grounds. It is so erratic in growth that a description would convey no ade- 
quate idea of its beauty, and even the illustration can represent it only faintly as it 
is. The spread of its branches is thirty-two feet.” 

Loudon says of it, ‘that it forms a very singular and highly beautiful object, well 
deserving a place in collections of weeping trees.’’ And, in his Encyclopedia, he 
refers to one in the plantations near Milton Park, the seat of Earl Fitzwilliam, in 
Northamptonshire, where “there is an accidental Weeping variety of the Beech. 

7 
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The branches are beautifully pendent, and even the last six feet of the top bend 
down. The height is fifty feet.” This tree, as noticed by Loudon, cannot be as 
deeply pendent as the specimens we have at the present day, where they do not often 
reach a height above thirty feet, still the branches bend to the ground. 

The Gardener's Chronicle, adding its word of commendation to others who have 
spoken of it, says: “It is not too much to say, that the Weeping Beech (Fagus 
Sylvatica pendula) is one of the most strikingly beautiful of deciduous trees—its 
beauty being of the grotesque and picturesque, rather than of the spruce and sym- 
metrical order. It is so singularly erratic in growth that no two trees take the same 
character, and yet all alike possess a certain free and easy development, as if bidding 
defiance to rule and order, combining therewith a peculiar style of gracefulness in 
the weeping masses of pendent spray.” 

The finest specimen in America, is undoubtedly that on the grounds of Parsons & 
Co., Flushing, L. I. This tree is about twenty-five years old, forty-five feet high, 
and fifty feet across the greatest spread of the branches. There is another tree still, 
on the grounds of John A. Kendrick, Newton, Mass., planted in 1834, and is now 
fifty feet high. The trunk is straight from the ground to the top, and branches start 
out at regular intervals, droop downward and trail upon the ground. 

It needs a good, rich soil; is a very rapid grower, and, we should judge, healthy 
and strong, able to live to a good old age. 

The Primula Japonica, 

This magnificent new Primula seems to meet with the unqualified admiration of the 
English florists, and seems to do better with them than in its native home, as appears 
from a letter written by Mr. Kramer, of Yokohoma, Japan, to an English Journal: 
“The Primula Japonica, judging from the illustrations, must be very much finer at 
home than it is ever seen here. A cold climate and good cultivation have no doubt 
great influence—for its native country is said to be the island of Yeza. It is gene- 
rally found growing on the banks of streams and water courses, in yellow loam. I 
have seen it growing two and a half feet to three feet high, with six or seven tiers of 
flowers—a magnificent sight. The seed requires no artificial heat in germinating, 
and when sown, lct it remain undisturbed six months, or longer. I have now some 
boxes which have stood for two years, and this year there are more plants coming up 


than even the first year.” 
New Dwarf Mignionette. ‘ 


A new varicty of the Reseda odorata, called the Nova Compacta Multiflora, has 
been brought out in Europe. It forms a dense semi-globular bush of about ten 
inches high and eighteen inches across, the robust and vigorous branches being 
clothed with dark green leaves, and decorated with innumerable close spikes of red 
dish-tinted flowers. These flowers are said to be produced, without intermission, from 
spring till late in the autumn, the blowing period being of longer duration in this 
than in any other variety, owing to the successful branching growth. It seems very 
suitable for the garden border, or as a pot specimen. 

The Dwarf Horse Chestnut. 

The Gardener's Monthly calls attention to this small growing tree for pleasure 

grounds. Although it cannot be called a novelty, being one of the oldest of culti- 
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vated trees; yet it is but little known, and seldom seen in collections of trees. It 
js in bloom in midsummer, at which time the Monthly says, “ there is nothing either 
new or old that will compare with it in picturesque beauty. Mature plants reach a 
height of about ten feet, but six is the general average. It will succeed admirably 
on a single stem, when it makes a large umbrella-like head, which, when surmounted 
with its numerous panicles of bloom, is more attractive than when grown in any other 
way. It is a very useful plant in this, that while it grows best, as all things do, in 
rich soil in open places, it will also do pretty well in shade. Wild, it grows in rather 
shady places, in Kentucky, Georgia and North Carolina; but it is probably hardy 
even in the coldest part of Canada. 

“ In nurseries, it is propagated chiefly by suckers. It may be grown from seed, 
but these sprout at once, sometimes before they drop from the tree, and when placed 
in the earth often rot. In their native places, the seed sprouts amongst the dead 


leaves, where it is just damp but never wet, and these conditions must be secured to 
raise the nuts in gardens.” 


Amaranthus Salicifolius. 

This new Amaranth seems to meet with favor. The Florist and Pomologist says 
of it: “ It is one of the most ornamental of its family; beautiful as a specimen pot 
plant, and beautiful in suitable sheltered situations of the formal flower garden, 
during the summer season. The drooping foliage, except in color, reminds one of 
some of the narrow-leaved Crotons, and the whole plant, from its pyramidal outline, 
is not only remarkably fountain-like, but singularly graceful and beautiful.” 


Ornamental Shrubs. 

These always form a most interesting branch of rural pleasure. And we have 
often wondered why some one did not make them a specialty, and gathef@together a 
complete herbarium of all the best varieties of flowering or ornamental habit, fit to be 
cultivated in rural gardens or villa grounds. Perhaps we may undertake it one day 
ourselves, for we know of no nursery in the country where can be seen a complete 


assortment in full growth and flower. Too often they are sold before ready to 
bloom. 
Flowering Trees, 


We see that in England a new variety, the Pyrus Spectabilis Rosea Plena, is 
introduced to public notice. It is quite stout in growth—vigorous, one year old 
shoots producing short leafy spurs, terminating in crowded clusters of from four to 
six large showy flowers, while thejolder shoots throw out short laterals, which are 
equally clothed with flowers. The leavesare oblongacute, The flowers, as described 
by The Florist, are of a lovely rose pink, paler in the expanded state, and, as the 
branches are naturally laden with a profusion of blossoms, the tree presents a charm- 
ing play of colors during the flowering period. The color resembles that of the 
Monthly rose, but is brighter, and the half-opened flowers have just the appearance of 
diminutive pink roses. In this state they are about an inch across, and when fully 
expanded measure as much again, the flowers being semi-double. This class of tree 
is very ornamental, and, as an English writer has said, “‘ deserves to be much better 
known, and more frequently planted. Later than the almond, but earlier than the 
hawthorn and laburnum, these charming low trees come in with double-blossom cher- 
ries, and lilacs of all hues, to light up the prominent parts of the shrubbery or the 
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pleasure ground, with their gay and abundant flowers.” It is a variety, although not 
very new, is still rare and not very generally known. Have any of our American 
Nurseries got it in their possession ? 

Another Variety. 

The Pyrus Malus floribanda, is another variety of this family. 

It is described, by English florists, as a remarkably floriferous plant, forming a 
small tree, producing long slender branches, which burst out in spring (about the end 
of April) into leafy garlands of brilliantly colored flowers. 

From each of the numerous buds proceeds a short spur-like shoot of about an inch 
in length, bearing several of the small lanceolate, acutely serrated leaves, and ter- 
minating in a kind of corymb of seven or eight lovely blossoms, on slender peduncles, 
which thus convert the shoots into very brilliant floral wreaths, measuring from four 
inches to six inches through. The flower buds are ovate, about one-half an 
inch long, and of rich crimson, looking like clusters of small elongated cherries, 
The calyx is narrow and acuminate, the segments woolly inside and smooth outside, 
while the small oblong ovary is pubescent. The blossoms are succeeded by small 
round fruits. When half expanded, the flowers appear striped with white and car- 
mine, the petals being imbricated, the inner part remaining white, while the outer 
exposed half becomes colored. Fully expanded, the flowers are white, the fine petals 
being white inside, spreading, oblong, rounded at the apex, and distinctly clawed; 
in the center is a tuft of numerous erect stamens and fine styles, somewhat exceeding 
them in length. Thomas Moore, of London, says of this variety: “ The profusion 
of flowers renders the plant exceedingly gay and ornamental, and, indeed, in the 
earlier stages of development, owing to the abundant but gracefully disposed trusses 
of highly cSored buds, the appearance of the tree is truly gorgeous. Beautiful as 
are the Almond trees in the early spring, they are utterly eclipsed by this handsome 
Pyrus, which has not only a more elegant, but more brilliantly colored inflorescence, 
with a setting of small green leaves.” 

Crab- Apples for Ornamental Planting. 

Why has not this class of trees received greater attention and higher eulogium for 
ornamental planting ? Nearly all the varieties have a handsome habit, with beautiful 
spread of branches, and in fruiting time really present a most delightful picture. 
The beauty and exquisite fragrance of their blossoms are objects alone to attract the 
praise of the planter, and merit room for at least one or two specimens in every gen- 
tleman’s ornamental grounds. The Chinese dowble-flowering Crab is much the finest 
of all the Crabs for this purpose. As Scott describes it: ‘‘ Its blossoms are semi- 
double, very large, nearly two inches in diameter, of a rose color, when expanded, 
but a beautiful deep red in the bud. The fruit is yellow, when ripe, and the size of 
acherry. The tree attains a larger size than most of the crab-apple trees. It-is an 
upright grower, when young, but with age its branches spread and bend until it 
becomes a graceful drooping-boughed tree. Height and breadth of top, 20 by 30 


feet.” 
Newly Introduced Trees and Shrubs for American Use, 


The Horticultural Society of Western New York, at their recent session in Roch- 
ester, discussed the question of the most valuable of the new varieties of ornamental 
trees and shrubs for American use ; and the report of G. Ellwanger, the chairman 
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of the appropriate committee, will be found valuable to preserve. The following 
were noticed as new varieties of merit: 

Young’s Weeping Birch, which has no superior for small lawns and cemetery lots— 
the branches very slender and drooping, and forming one of the finest weeping trees. 
Another weeping birch, known as the Betula elegans pendula, has long, flexible and 
slender branches which hang perpendicularly downwards, in lines parallel with the 
stem, which give the tree a peculiar and distinct habit. The weeping poplar, Popu- 
lus grandidentata pendula, is vigorous in growth, the branches slender and grace- 
fully drooping, the foliage dark and large, and the whole tree much superior to the 
old weeping poplar. It will succeed well in all situations and soils. Betula alba 
fastigiata forms a beautiful pyramid like the Lombardy poplar, admirably adapted 
to a small lawn. The Crisp-leaved Maple, originated on the grounds of Ellwanger 
& Barry, is a variety of the silver maple, and has delicately cut and curled foliage. 
Leopold’s Maple has leaves mantled with purplish red changing to rosy pink, and has 
a striking effect carly in.summer. The Kakir Elm has upright and large glossy 
foliage, giving it a distinct character. The Golden Larch, from Japan, is of compact 
and rather slow growth—light green, changing to yellow in autumn. Magnolia 
Lenni is a magnificent hybrid of the Chinese varieties, with dark purple flowers ; and 
M. Norbertiana, similar to the preceding, and fragrant. Both flower at the same time 
as the Soulangiana and Conspicua. Paul’s New Double Scarlet Thorn is regarded 
as the finest of all the thorns, being very double and bright crimson. Grouped with 
the double pink and doubled white, it has an exquisite effect on the lawn. Siebdold’s 
Double Dwarf Cherry has double purple flowers resembling miniature roses. 

Of newly introduced shrubs, the large flowered Hydrangea paniculata is particu- 
larly worthy of notice, and is the finest flowering shrub of recent introduction, 
growing from eight to ten feet high, and bearing large pyramidal panicles from 12 
to 18 inches long. Its flowers are white, and it continues a long time in bloom. It 
is still searce and very little known. Thunberg’s Spirea, is pink white, a free 
bloomer and a desirable shrub. A new Weigela has pure white flowers, a profuse 
bloomer and vigorous grower. ; 

Epimedium Alpinum Rubrum. 

We need for our flower gardens more herbaceous blooming plants of the size and 
other desirable characteristics of the old familiar Dielytra. This Epimedium seems, 
in the mind of a recent writer to the Rural New Yorker, to meet the case, and 
deserves special attention. 

It is well suited for shady borders and rock work ; also for greenhouse decorations, 
blooming as freely when grown in pots as our well known Dicentra spectabilis. There 
are, as yet, few of these plants in this country; but as it can be propagated with 
great rapidity, we presume they will soon be abundant. 

The plants grow in dense clumps somewhat like our common Spirea (Astilbe) 
Japonica, throwing up numerous flower stems twelve to eighteen inches high. 

The outside of the flowers is bright red, the edges of the petals folding over, so 
that the color is seen when looking at the inside of the open flower. Inside, the 
petals are white, with a light stripe of red running down the center of each. 

The long panicles of flowers possess a delicate grace, which is scarcely exceeded 
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by any other plant of this class. The leaves and flowers retain their bright, rigid ap. 
pearance for several weeks, whether grown in the forcing-house or in the open border. 

There are several other specics of Epimedium deserving a place in our gardens; 
but few of them have ever been cultivated in this country. But we hope the intro- 
duction of the one we have noticed will call the attention of our floriats to this long 
neglected but highly ornamental genus of plants. 

Experience with the New Fruits, 

At the January meeting of the Western New York Horticultural Society, the 
committee on fruits, from material furnished by Charles Downing and other members, 
gave some valuable facts concerning some new varieties of fruit. 

Among the new apples, the Lawver, of Missouri, was considered especially valu- 
able, being large, handsome, and a late keeper. The Lady Elgin Crab, a new 
western sort, is mentioned as a fruit of high promise for its excellent quality. The 
Dr. Reeder Pear was spoken highly of by Charles Downing, as a small but excellent 
late autumn sort, growing on a hardy and vigorous tree, and proving a good bearer. 

The D’ Anjou was, however, generally admitted as the finest market sort for that 
region. 

The Croton Grape was considered unsurpassed in quality. The Eumelan, by one 
grower, was admitted to be healthy and hardy ; but the bunches being small and well 
formed, it would, probably, only rank with the Creveling as an early grape for family 
use; but another cultivator found the Eumelan the finest out of twelve sorts, as a 
keeper; the bunches might be sometimes a little loose, but generally were very 
compact. 

The excellent quality of the Walter was highly spoken of, and the Salem too liable 
to mildew. 

The Herstine Raspberry was commended for its good size, fine appearance, and 
good flavor. Among the new and foreign fruits, Geo. Ellwanger reported the 
following as desirable : 

The Duchesse de Bordeaux has fruited in several localities, and promises to be a 
good late pear ; but requires a good soil and warm season. 

The Oblong Crab proves to be the most beautiful of all the crabs. Among the 
new pears, the following were reported : 

Vanderpool, September—medium, agreeable and handsome. 

Bonne de Puits-Ansault, September—medium, juicy, delicious—from Leroy, one 
of the best of the smaller pears. ' 

Calebasse d’ Octobre—large, long pyriform, with a ruddy cheek, fine-grained, juicy 
and excellent—mid-autumn. 

Mme. Baptiste Desportes, October—above medium, fine, melting and excellent. 

Eugene Appert, September— medium, golden russet, with a high flavor. 

Dr. Lindley, November—sweet, melting, crisp, first-rate. 

The Ontario Raspberry. 

This new black cap variety originated upon the grounds of E. E. Lord, Fairport, 
N. Y. Its claims upon public notice seem to rest principally upon the testimony of 
Chas. Downing, E. Ware Sylvester and J. J. Thomas, who have seen the fruit and 
speak favorably of it. The plants are described as being vigorous and very produc- 
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tive. Fruit large, firm, uniform in size, few seeds, keeps well—of sweet and rich 
flavor, of light color or purplish brown, considerable bloom. Growth is very strong 
and vigorous ; canes hardy, and ripens a week earlier than any other black cap, and 
continues in bearing for a long time. 


New Double Fuchsias. 

The Gardener's Chronicle mentions the following as the latest and best of English 
new varieties : 

Avalanche (G. Smith’s).—This is the most’ noble Fuchsia in its class yet sent 
out. The tube and sepals are of a light carmine and pink, the latter short, though 
of good substance and well recurved ; the corolla is pure white, exceedingly large, 
and very closely set with petals, The plant is of free growth, although the wood 
is thin and wiry, and it is a most profuse bloomer for a double variety. 

Champion of the World.—“ This is by far the largest Fuchsia that we yet pos- 
sess. The foot stalk is of unusual length and strength, so that the flowers stand 
out boldly. The tube is short, the sepals are very broad, and of great substance, 
well reflexed, and of a most beautiful coral red. The corolla is of immense size, 
and as it expands, forms two-thirds of a perfect ball, its color being of the most 
intense bright dark purple. The plant is of free growth, tall, and blooming abun- 
dantly, so that for conservatory decoration it is one of the most valuable Fuchsias 
yet sent out.” 


A New Use for Old Bulbs. 

URING a recent visit to a most delightful old garden, I got a hint of a use for 
old bulbs which may interest many of our readers. It must be remarked, first, 
that there are several extensive runs of holly and thorn fences, and few bits of half 
wild scenery in the place; and, further, that all the best flowering bulbs are grown in 
exhibition style for the conservatory. It is the gardener’s rule to buy every year for 
this purpose, and it is his rule not to destroy a single bulb. He disposes of them in 
a short and summary manner. When they have done blooming, they are transferred 
to spare pits for the advantage of a little shelter, and of course they get a little water 
occasionally. As soon as mild weather occurs in the early part of April, they are 
all planted out in front of the green fences, and in the borders and odd nooks of the 
wilder parts of the garden. The process of planting consists in opening holes and turn- 
ing out the ball complete, without even removing the crocks from it. The result is 
that wherever you go in the spring of the year in this place, you see thousands of 
snow drops, crocuses, tulips, hyacinths, and other equally beautiful flowers as they 
open in succession, and, in a majority of cases they are really fine in quality, the cro- 
cuses and tulips especially. Ifa great heap of cut flowers is wanted, there is no dif- 
ficulty in obtaining them, and I was informed that a very grest cut is made every 
year for the dressing of the parish church at Easter. The bulbs are not the only 
things that are naturalized in this way, for the banks and the.boundary lines are 
smothered with violets, primroses, several varieties of narcissus and other equally de- 
sirable hardy plants, all of which have been turned out of pots when done with instead 

of consigning them, as is usually done, to the muck heap.—Gardener’s Magazine. 
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The Lawrence Pear. 
BY PARKER EARLE. 

DITOR Horticutturist: An editorial note in the HorricuLturist for 

February, reports me as saying that ‘‘the two most profitable pears in the west 

are Lawrence and Bartlett,” and “ placing the Lawrence ahead of even the latter.” 

Now this remark standing alone has a very different significance from what it did in 

the connection in which it was made; and it carries the impression that the Law- 

rence is largely grown at the west, and found even more profitable than the Bartlett, 

and this is not the fact. Permit me then to give the paragraph in full in which I 

alluded to these two pears, as it will relieve me from the appearance of having made 

a very incorrect, and ignorant observation, ard will possibly suggest an important 

thought to pear growers. Here is what I said a year ago in the Journal of Horti- 
culture : 

“T lately asked a pear-growing friend to name the two most profitable market 
pears. He promptly replied ‘ Bartlett and Lawrence.’ I indorse my friend’s 
opinion, only changing the statement to ‘ Lawrence and Bartlett.’ Undoubtedly 
the Bartlett is, to-day, the most popular pear in America; but its great popularity 
seems to be threatening the ruin of its profitableness. I judge that fully one-third 
of all the pear trees planted in this country are Bartlett’s. Within my personal 
acquaintance, the proportion is still larger. The effect is even now being felt in the 
depression of prices during the season of this variety. The great quantity to be 
hereafter thrown on the market, and at a time when peaches are the most abundant, 
gives promise of low prices for all varieties during its season. So it seems to me 
that the pear, likely to be the most remunerative to the grower, a dozen years hence 
will be found among the later varieties. My own experience and observation, every 
year, shortens the list from which this ‘best pear’ must be taken. I cannot now 
name a half dozen kinds which, in our climate and soil, answer the most essential 
requisites of good market pears. With me, the Lawrence, at present, heads this list.’’ 

So you see, Mr. Editor, that all I claimed for the Lawrence was a fine promise of 
being more profitable than the Bartlett. My friend, whom I quoted, has already 
found it equally so; and that gentleman is the only one among my western pear- 
growing acquaintances, who has marketed any considerable quantities of the Law- 
rence. I know but few men in the west who have it planted in quantity. The 
essential fact I would call attention to, is the undeniable one, that of all the pears 
planted throughout the country, probably more than three-fourths, and possibly nine- 
tenths will ripen in the months of August and September, just when peaches and 
grapes are most abundant. The great markets of the east have generally given 
much better prices for varieties coming later in the season. This has not generally 
been so at the west ; but it is because the supply has been light at all seasons, until 
within a year or two past. But the number of large orchards just coming into 
bearing, a very large proportion of which are of varieties ripening very near the 
Bartlett season, will quite certainly give us low prices at that time. The winter 
sorts have been much neglected, and of those planted many prove of little value. 

There is no pear that, on the whole, is so reliable to grow as the Bartlett; and 
there is none that suits so large a number of consumers, If it could be kept till mid- 
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winter, we should plant few others for profit. But as matters stand, I think there is 
encouragement to grow many more good late kinds; and of those I believe the 
Lawrence to be one of the best. 

South Pass, Iii., Feb. 21, 1872. 


Isotoma Petraea Alba. 
BY AL FRESCO. 


NOTICED the other day, that one of our American seedsmen advertises the 

Isotoma as a “‘novely for 1872.”” With me, it was a novelty in 1860. 

I have not tried it as a bedding plant, for which purpose it is recommended ; but 
have every reason to believe that it would prove very effective if planted near a house 
or street. During the ensuing summer I propose testing the [sotoma petraea alba, 
as well as coerulea, as bedding plants, and if deemed worthy of notice will report 
the result. 

My object at present is to direct the attention of your lady readers to it, as a 
window plant. Last fall I had three small plants growing in thumb pots, and wishing 
to preserve them during the winter, in the beginning of October I planted the three 
in a five-inch pot. To protect them from frost, they were placed in a low cellar 
under a verandah. The cellar had one small window, and in this unsuitable place 
they remained until the middle of December. Upon examination, I found them 
growing and healthy, and, as an experiment, I removed the pot to my bath-room. 
The plants grew luxuriantly, and bloomed freely. With but little care and attention, 
these plants have produced numbers of chaste and beautiful flowers, and have been 
admired by all who have seen them. Independent of its beautiful flowers, the 
foliage is highly ornamental. 

For years I grew this plant for filling up the body of bouquets—for which purpose 
its beautiful foliage and star-shaped white flowers adapt it. I inclose a leaf and 
flower for the inspection of our friend, the editor. 

One strange feature about this plant, is the fact that a package of the seed can be 
purchased in London for eight cents, and an American seedsman advertising it as a 
novelty for 1872, at fifty cents per package. 


Editorial Comment.—The specimens sent by our friend were really exquisite and 
charming. We are glad attention has been called to its merits as a plant for window 
gardens. 


The Peach Prospect. 
BY D. 8. MYERS. 
HE Peach prospect is bad. I cut off 50 branches, counting 670 fruit buds, and 
but 120 of them were perfect from frost. The winter has been extremely cold 
here. I think, without any further injury, we may expect one-fifth to one-fourth or, 
in favorable places, one-third of a crop of peaches. I find the yellow fruit, Craw- 


fords, hurt the most—about all gone. 
Rridgeville, Del. 
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The Wachusett Thornless Blackberry. 


BY JAMES DRAPER. 


N the January number of this Journal, our friend W. H. W., of Reading, Mass., 
has given his experience with this new variety, which is not very encouraging. I 
have a word to offer on the other side of the question. Having obtained the plants 
when first disseminated, and growing it more extensively each year since, giving it 
the same care and culture as with the Wilson’s Early, Kittatinny, Dorchester, Law- 
ton,Sable Queen and Missouri Mammoth (the two latter being of little value to 
me), it has proved to be the earliest of them all; in productiveness, second only to 
the Wilson’s Early ; in quality, the finest of any varicty with which I am acquainted ; 
size medium, or about two-thirds that of the Wilson or Kittatinny ; color, adeep glossy 
black ; flesh tender, sweet, juicy and of the highest blackberry flavor. It is not 
entirely thornless, some canes having more or less smallish thorns on them, while 
others are as smooth as a willow. 

Next to the excellent quality of the fruit, its principal meri: is its extreme hardi- 
ness, and far north of this place, where the other choice varieties will not stand the 
winters, the Wachusett goes through uninjured. 

As a market variety, where the larger kinds will flourish, this would not prove as 
profitable; but for garden purposes, as a table fruit, it is certainly very superior. ' 

Noting its record for six years past, and the experience of tho-e who have planted 
it largely, to the exclusion of all other varieties, which, with the high opinion given 
it by the many horticultural visitors to my grounds the past year, I cannot but express 
the opinion that the time has not yet come for the “burial” of the “* Wachusett 
Thornless Blackberry.” 

Worcester, Mass. 


Shelter for the Great West. 


\ R. Eprror: While our legislators at Washington are sitting in comfortable 

arm-chairs and legislating away millions by compromises—such as, “if you vote 
for my railroad grant, I’ll vote for any scheme of yours””—the woodcutters of the 
West are denuding the country of what shelter they have, and in a short time the 
dreadful effects will be visible, in droughts at one season, and deluges at others. 
But what care our Solons, so that they carry home greenbacks or gold for the con- 
sumption of to-day ! ; 

The grants of land to railroads have been unaccompanied by any stipulation that 
trees should be planted, while it is well known that shelter is the great want of many 
portions thus given away. It would be merciful to those corporations, if it had been 
stipulated they should plant larch, and locust, and oak for future use, for ties for 
their roads. Let us hope this subject will find an advocate in Congress. Future 
generations, so little thought of now, will bless the man or men who can institute a 
plan for tree-planting in the West. Jyo. Jay Smira. 
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Practical Fruit Culture. 


Experiences of Practical Men—Notes from Horticultural jSocieties. 


HE session of the Pennsylvania Fruit Growers’ Association, in Philadelphia, Jan- 
uary 16 to 18, called out the most prominent of the horticulturists of New York, 
New Jersey and Pennsylvania, and for several days there were many interesting and 
practical discussions, essays and addresses. Last year we published the addresses ; 
this year we change, for sake of variety, and now give the discussion, as brought out 
by the experience of practical men. Such re-unions are always sure to bring out 
some facts of yalue to the public. 

The annual address of Josiah Hoopes, the president, upon the Constitution and 
Growth of Plants, brought out an opinion that the cause of sterility in fruits may 
come from the ezcess of vigor, as well as lack of vitality. The subject of the deterio- 
ration of our apple orchards, naturally coming up in this connection, : 

Thomas Meehan said: The difference between the apple orchards of the present 
day and the past is due, in my opinion, entirely to the exhaustion of the soil. We 
should treat our fruit trees as well as our other crops, giving them sufficient nutri- 
tion. If we manured occasionally, the apple trees would be very far from being a 
failure. 

William Saunders: Much is due also to the influence of the climate. Over a series 
of years the thermometer has, by observation, maintained the same range. The cold 
does not injure now any more than formerly ; but the cutting down of the forest trees 
has induced a dryness in the atmosphere which is prejudicial to the success of fruit 
trees. A humid atmosphere is necessary. The cold, dry winds of March do much 
harm ; trees and evergreens would do well even then if the thermometer did not go 
so low. 

Andrew S. Fuller: I was brought up in an orchard, and have cut down forest 
trees ten to twelve inches in diameter ; have burned them, and spread the ashes over 
the ground ; and we had finer apples and peaches than we now have. The forests 
have since then been greatly destroyed, and protection has been lessened. Never- 
theless, in my opinion, starvation is the real cause of the death and decay of most of 
our orchards. Even the yellows of peach trees are due to that cause. No matter 
how old the tree may be, by pruning, covering up the wounds, even if the tree is 
seventy-five years old, I can restore it to health and vigor. I had an old tree near 
my office, the whole top of which was taken off; the sprouts, as soon as they grew, 
were grafted with the Early Harvest, and now we are getting apples yearly. 

E. Satterthwaite: The main cause of the deterioration of apple orchards in this 
vicinity is due to insects. I remember the time when trees, whether manured or 
not, pruned or not, bore every year great crops of fruit. Then there were no iusects. 
These insects have appeared within twenty or thirty years. Our trees are better cared 
for now than then. ‘The forests in this state (Pennsylvania) are as great now as then. 
But insects have multiplied, and no efforts have been made to restrain them. I have 
great.faith in the domestication of birds, to restrain the insects. 

A. 8. Fuller: Interest in entomological subjects seems to be decaying. Thirty 
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years ago you had the finest entomological society in the country, and your entomolo- 
gists were preéminent; but they are gone. 

Thomas Meehan: The apple-borer has more to do with the failure of fruit than 
anything else. 

P. T. Quinn: I had two Fall Pippin apples in an acre of rhubarb. Those trees 
never failed to bear large crops all years—even the of years bore good crops and 
good apples; and the trees never were troubled with insects. Cultivation, good 
treatment, and manuring have kept them in first-class order. 

Chas. Downing: The codling moth is the principal difficulty. Apple trees must 
have food as often and as rich in proportion to their needs as men. 

Satterthwaite: Go over your trees in the fall of each year, say October, and cut 
out the insects or borers. One minute to each tree is enough. Study the charac- 
teristics of each tree and its insects. 

William Parry: Local habits have a good deal to do with the success of trees. 
The best trees in our own locality are those under highest culture. Trees treated 
with the old mortar from buildings have put out new shoots and grown vigorously. 
Trees are, to a great extent, local in their success. Put out only those trees which 
have been tried and long fruited in your own vicinity. Do not put too much faith in 
new fruits. 

H. T. Williams: I believe one source of failure is in the deficient supply of pot- 
ash. Our soils are almost exhausted of this element of fertility. If we can get 
plenty of ashes, or get any potash manure, a great benefit will always accrue from 


their use. Apple orchards that are sod bound should be broken up, cultivated, well 
manured every year, old limbs pruned, dead limbs cut out. Apply plenty of ashes, 
grow no crops in the orchard, and, when new shoots appear, graft over to good varie- 
ties of apples which do well in the cultivator’s own neighborhood. This I believe is 
the best way to bring old trees and orchards back to fruitfulness. The manure has 
as much to do with the success of the trial as anything. 


Small Fruits. 

William Parry: No new strawberries to report on. It takes several years to test 
a variety and see if it is valuable. Boyden’s No. 30 proves valuable with us in 
every respect. It is a strong grower, and does not turn its foliage. It has a mag- 
nificent berry, equal to the largest Agriculturist, uniform in shape, bright color, firm 
enough to carry well; berries will press, a little one above the other, without the 
juice running or bleeding; does command a higher price than any other we grow. 
One shipment brought 38 cents per quart right through. 

P. T. Quinn: We have grown it several years. It is a very fine grower, large 
leaf, strong and robust; a first-class market berry with us; looks well. 

Jno. §. Collins: I cannot recommend that variety, on my soil; I get ten quarts 
of the Wilson’s to one of the other. The Wilson does better than any other of the 
new varieties. 

Josiah Hoopes: The Triumph de Gand, upon heavy soils, bears crops equal to the 
Wilson. s 

A. 8. Fuller: In hills or rows, the Triumph de Gand bears equal to the Wilson ; 
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but let it grow in beds, and I get nothing except on the outside rows. On light soil, 
with extra culture, it will also do well, but must be mulched. 

Mr. Harrison: The Triumph de Gand and Wilson in garden culture, over a few 
years, have borne with me about the same, 6,000 quarts to the acre; the shoots are 
two feet apart each year, and the plants grow so large as actually to touch; it is 
better this way than in thick matted beds. The Wilson in the third year is hardly 
worth growing; keep off all runners; mulching is next important to manure. 

A. 8. Fuller: Can we depend upon more than two crops of good fruit from the 
Wilson ? 

E. Satterthwaite: The Wilson has never paid me at all. My best strawberry is 
the Jucunda; I did not get less than 60 cents per quart last season, and it paid me 
at the rate of $2,000 to the acre; the Wilson, not a hundred dollars. The Agricul- 
turist has been very satisfactory for years. I do not get one-tenth the returns from 
the Wilson that I do from my other varieties. 

The Green Prolific isa great grower; does not cost one-fourth to keep weeds out 
of the bed; it grows so luxuriantly that it covers the ground and keeps it clean. 
The costliest item in strawberries is keeping the ground clean. 

A. 8. Fuller: The Jucunda will not grow with me on cither light or heavy soils. 
The Wilson will suffer from over-feeding sometimes. I manured heavily once, but 
it bore a few large berries, rest small. I think the Wilson has more sugar and more 
acid, too, than any other, and that is the kind of quality which seems to characterize 
the popular choice of varieties. 

D. W. Herstine: Boyden’s No. 30 has my highest opinion; I have picked such 
fruit as I never saw before, and think it will supersede them all; have been very 
successful with it under glass, growing larger than any other variety. 

E. Satterthwaite: The Charles Downing is very productive, a splendid grower; 
not valuable for market on account of color, but for family, superb. 

William Parry: My list has been reduced to four varieties—Wilson, Boyden No. 
30, Charles Downing and Kentucky. The Charles Downing takes best care of itself, 
in hot, burning weather; its foliage will not suffer in a hot, dry time; it runs and 
covers the ground ; we have to feed them, of course, using good stable manure; we 
spread manure over the plants in winter, covering them as mulch ; the berries grow 
up through the straw. 

T. C. Andrews: I have fifty varieties, and have come down to three—Wilson, 
Charles Downing and Kentucky. The Downer’s Prolific used to be the largest. 


Raspberries, 

Mitchell: What is the matter with the Souchet Raspberries; they have all gone 
out of fashion ? 

Josiah Hoopes: I believe they can not be surpassed for family use; they must be 
laid down and covered in the winter, and then they will pay. 

Chas. Downing: My opinion has been asked of the Herstine—it is not firm enough 
for market. 

Josjah Hoopes: As far as size and beauty are concerned, I can testify to it. 

Mitchell: A neighbor who has fruited them is delighted, very enthusiastic; he 
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cut them down last fall, and fruited them this year from the few eyes that were 
left. 

William Parry: They have fruited with me very satisfactorily. The Herstine is 
superior to anything we have—the best out of 100 ; the fruit is large and firm enough 
to carry any reasonable distance. 

The Pearl, and others half the size, will be more solid and carry better. I believe 
it would pay to send fruit picked with the hulls on. The Herstine will carry as far 
as any raspberry. 

William Saunders: The imported varieties have disappeared entirely ; they do not 
stand our hot sun. 

H. T. Williams: What of the Susqueco? I have heard much of it near Wil- 
mington, Delaware. Brings very fair prices; is very firm. I have grown thirty 
varieties on my own farm, and cleared them all out; it does not pay me to grow 
them. New raspberries appear to do best only in the locality where originated. 

A. 8. Fuller: To grow the Susqueco, cut off all the suckers ; it is of dwarf habit ; 
but well grown, it is the perfection of color and firmness. It is a little curious to 
observe the comparative hardiness of raspberries. My brother, on the shore of Lake 
Ontario, had forty varieties, and never protected one. Ina plat of five acres, during 
the severest weather, they stood as hardy as an oak. 

Josiah Hoopes: The Susqueco and Brandywine are the same. Mr. Edward 
Tatnall, of Wilmington, has grown it for many years. 


Currants. 

Chas. Downing: The old Red Dutch is, in my opinion, the very finest of the family ; 
the best variety we yet have.. 

P. T. Quinn: We have over-cstimated the Cherry and the Versailles. The secret of 
success is in good cuiture and keeping the ground clean. I have seen the Red Dutch 
as large as the Cherry or Versailles. If I were planting ten acres, I would plant eight 
in Red Dutch ; out of forty vzrieties, tried for six years, we estimate the Red Dutch 
the best. 

E. Satterthwaite: I have found the Cherry the best and most profitable. I give 
the Red Dutch and Cherry the same culture; but my Cherry currants bring double 
the market prices of the other, and cost but one-half to pick; my men will pick two 
quarts of Cherry to one of Red Dutch, although the Cherry will yield but a little 
over one-half the produce of the other. 

H. T. Williams: Currants will not do well on light soil unless well mulched. I 
have observed that a very successful grower near Boston, Mass., has his currant field 
entirely under the shade of his apple orchard. He will grow no other kind.than the 
Versailles ; gets 15 to 20 cents per pound, and averages $600 per acre. In our New 
York market, the Cherry currant will often sell for 15 cents per pound, when the 
common Red Dutch will bring but five cents to eight cents. 


Gooseberries. 


A. 8. Fuller: I would not plant Houghton, as long as I can get Smith’s Improved. 
In picking, my men take common cheese boxes, large, then put on buckskin gloves, and 
shell the berries off, stripping the stems clean. At $1.75 a bushel, they pay me well. 
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H. T. Williams: The best place I have heard yet to grow gooseberries is in South 
Jersey. Gooseberries from there come into market just at a time when they can get 
a good price, $4 per bushel. _ 

P. T. Quinn: On the other hand, I have seen 1,000 barrels thrown qverboard, 
when there was no sale. I do not believe it pays to grow them. 

Chas. Downing: They ought to be all dumped into the river; the poorest fruit 
that grows. 

T. C. Andrews: I have never had any difficulty in selling. They are one of the 
most profitable fruits I have; and prices steadily advance down to the end of the 
season. 

New Grapes, 

D. W. Herstine: Have grown eight or ten of the Rogers’ Hybrids. No. 4, or 
Wilder, has given best satisfaction; is the most valuable of all the newer varieties, 
and quite an acquisition. The Martha is a very vigorous grower, but I don’t like 
its quality. 

Chas. Downing: Of all the newer varieties, I esteem the Croton and Senasqua 
among the most valuable. 

P. T. Quinn: I have never been sorry that I helped give the Greeley prize to the 
Concord ; it is better to have an abundance of fruit than to have a scarce supply for 
the sake of getting the first quality. The Concord is, to-day, the most popular. I 
always have plenty of fruit from it, and can give enough to my friends; while the 
Iqna is always on the sick list, 

William Saunders: A wooden canopy placed over the trellis of vines, will make 
a difference of ten degrees in the atmosphere between the vines immediately under 
it and the air outside. It is a very effectual preventive of mildew. In general, 
those grapes will succeed which have hardy foliage. 

Josiah Hoopes: All diseases in grapes are due to fungoid diseases. The fungus 
cannot be attributed to dew; for in California vines grow finest where there will often 
be the heaviest dews. The climate suits them, being most moist just when the vines 
are starting ; with us, we have the coldest and driest winds. 

Mitchell: A great deal of the failure is attributable to our climate; for the 
Maxatawney has perfected its fruit in a hot-house; while a branch from the same 
vine, trained outside the house, has mildewed. 

Josiah Hoopes: We could grow Delawares in Pennsylvania, ten years ago, and 
though the climate is the same pow as then, still we cannot grow them. 


Blackberries, 

William Parry : The Lawton has been vastly improved upon by the introduction 
of the Wilson, Dorchester and Kittatinny. The Wilson does not succeed uniformly 
throughout New Jersey ; but in our section it is the most profitable. The Dorchester 
is of very fair value, early and quite productive. The Kittatinny is good to finish 
‘out the crop. The thornless varieties rarely produce any fruit. The Wachusett 
is not entirely thornless ; but, in my opinion, any absence of thorns is an absence of 
vitality—such are of little value; they are not as strong; plenty of foliage with 
strong thorns, means strong, productive plants. 
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Jno. 8. Collins: I do not yet know anything better than Wilson. There was a 
partial failure of the crop this year. We had a dry time when the plants were in 
blossom ; but 150 miles off, the berries were better than near Philadelphia. 

A. 8. Fuller: The Wilson is not reliable where we are; but the Dorchester and 
Kittatinny can grow in any part. 

H. T. Williams: In Delaware, several growers have complained of the ravages of 
a small worm, which eats into the plant near the ground, and then gnaws up the pith. 
The Wilson has been our most popular variety; but in the market, this year, the 
Dorchester took the lead, as the Wilson looked so poor and berries so small. For 
eating, I like the Kittatiuny best. It pays to grow all three—for then you will be 
able to suit the market somehow. 


Improved Method of Growing Small Fruits, 
E. Satterthwaite: I do not know any improved modes ; it is just hard work and 
plenty of manure. Strawberries in hills have never been a success with me. 
Meehan: I remember the Gooseberry, as grown in some old country garden, 
Mulching, with cornstalks, old boots, tin cans, scems to be all the treatment they 
received, and made them very successful; it affords just the cool soil they need. 


Parry: Hill culture has never succeeded with me. I mark furrows two and a half 
feet apart, then make a composition of ground bone, marl, ashes, etc., let the whole 
compost work and ferment, then plant the strawberries on the ridge between the fur- 
rows, which are thirty inches apart, allowing one foot for an alley—it leaves eighteen 


inches for fruiting. We get five times as many hills'in the same ground. Mulching 
with stable manure protects them from the severity of the weather, and the winter 
rains bleach the straw clean. 

H. T. Williams: Stable manure used with us in that way would fill the ground 
with too many weeds. We would rather put a good shovelful of manure under each 
hill at time of planting, then top dress with bone meal every year after gathering the 
crop. Mulch is the only way we can get good crops. It keeps the ground cool, 
keeps the fruit clean, and, in dry seasons, helps fill out the size of the berries very 
materially. By manipulating your mulch, you can have your berries early or late— 
by having mulch thin or thick. 

Saunders: I saw a very fine patch of Triomphe de Gand grown entirely on the hill 
system. As to cultivation, I believe that the roots should not be disturbed from 
August 1st to the time when the crop ripens. 

A. 8. Fuller: I have always succeeded best on the old system with hill culture. 

Harrison: Pistillate varieties, I have observed, seem to be those which succeed 
best on the hill system. Hovey’s seedling particularly. 

Herstine: The row or bed system may pay for market, but the nicer varieties— 
Triomphe de Gand, Boyden’s No. 30, Agriculturist—to have a fine crop, and extra 
fine berries, must be grown in hills. The Wilson, grown in hills, with me will yield 
double what it does in rows. 

Satterthwaite: 1 grew on half an acre, of Agriculturist, at the rate of 300 bushels 
per acre. 

Meehan : It depends upon circumstances which is the most profitable. The dead 

~ * 
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portion is above the soil and weakens the plants; the plants also have a natural ten. 
dency to grow out of the soil, and I believe that if you will add soil, hilling up higher 
year by year, they will bear better the fourth or fifth year than at first. 

H. T. Williams: I have observed two curious and little practiced methods lately. 
The first is to cut off the leaves of the strawberry plants immediately after fruiting 
and let new tops grow again. In every case that I have yet heard, where it had been 
practiced carefully, it has been a success. One garden cultivator, in Central New 
York, told me he had tried it for eightTyears, never takingSup the plants, and they 
seemed to grow better every year. 

The second method is mulching blackberries. I have seen a bed of one acre lately 
which is mulched with straw and shavings to the depth of four inches, never disturbed. 
The crop of fruit averages the owner from $150 to $300 yearly, and he does not spend 
$10 for labor yearly. 

Quinn: Mulching Pears keeps the weeds down, saves the falling fruit from injury. 
I use it upon forty acres; it costs me $2.50 per ton; I gather the fallen fruit, and 
they look as nice as if gathered by hand; the ground, where mulched, is in the very 
best condition, not a compact surface ; nice, friable moist soil, and the effect, in fill. 
ing out the fruit at time of ripening, is admirable. 

A. 8. Fuller: As salt hay is difficult to get, I see no reason why every fruit-grower 
should not grow his own mulching. There is a large list of grasses to choose from. 
Sorghum, even, you can grow cheaper than to haul it ten miles; it is just the thing, 
and in right order to go on the soil as soon as cut. 


Satterthwaite: The cheapest with me is rye or wheat straw. I use twenty to 
twenty-eight tons of straw upon a few acres; to keep the weeds down it must be put 
on so as to smother them effectually. 

A Stranger: I have seen and grown strawberries with their tops annually cut off, 
and have always been successful. You ‘must take care, however, not to touch the 
green crown ; the plants might appear as if you had cut all life out of them, but they 
will always grow after it, and make a beautiful stand by fall. 


Pears. 

P. T. Quinn (notes of short address on Pears): We must make up our minds to 
one. thing, and that is, certain varieties can succeed best only in certain localities. I 
can safely recommend, for all parts of the country, only six kinds. If you want to 
plant pears, goto your neighbor and learn what he has succeeded with, and then make 
a start. Do not be led into the error of planting thirty to fifty varieties. I would 
to-day be several thousands of dollars better off if I had let so many varieties alone. 

Soil is an important item. It should be well drained naturally or artificially, and 
then there should be thorough culture of the soil to the depth of eleven or twelve 
inches. 

Over-feeding.—This is one of the most atrocious policies, and has done most harm, 
viz. : killing young trees by kindness. You want most a healthy growth, by which 
at the end of the season your wood is thoroughly matured. Plant one-year-old trees 
under all circumstances. Trees, as usually taken from the nursery, are got out by 
force ; in one-year-old trees you have less roots, hence less damage in getting them 
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out. You can send by freight 300 one-year-old trees for the expense of 100 two-year- 
old; and when the trees are planted, they make branches to suit their surroundings. 
One other thing is to be remembered, that, in older trees, the stoutest limbs, as trees 
are found in the nursery, are all on one side, while the one-year-old trees have a 
chance to grow their branches evenly all around. 

Dwarf or Standard Trees. 

After seventeen years’ experience, I have come to this conclusion: dwarf pears are 
not a success in the orchard, nor as profitable any way as standards. In field culture 
(I am not referring to garden culture, where dwarfs are proper) the results have been 
in favor of standard trees. All my planting has been done with standard trees, 
except the Duchesse D’Angouleme, which I would plant so deep that it will take its 
roots from its own stock. In that variety (Duchesse) I have never got as large 
pears nor as good quality from the standards as from the dwarf trees ; but all others 
I would plant standard. 


Varieties. 

The Bartlett does best in most localities I have yet seen. Those who plant for 
profit, must look to the place where they are going to sell it. 

The Urbaniste does not bring with me any more money than the old Bell. 

The Belle Lucrative has sold in the market as low as $2 per barrel; while Bart- 
letts are worth $10 to $12. 

The commission men are as good judges as you can pick out for such questions of 
market sales; and it is the only safe plan to choose only those varieties which have 
a well known market value. 


Manuring and Pruning. ' 


Pruning, while the tree is young, is very advantageous; it helps to build it up, 
enables it to form a good top, and bear large crops without any strain; when your 
orchards are in bearing prop them up, or else the trees will be disfigured. 

Keep the surface well disturbed ; potatoes are the best crop to grow, if any, till 
the trees come into bearing ; then devote your entire ground to the trees. 


Preparing for Market. 

The Louise Bonne needs thinning, for it will bear two or three times as much fruit 
as will attain good size. When the fruit is as large as walnuts, we go and thin out 
from one-third to one-half. With the Duchesse, the ground, after thinning, is some- 
times completely covered over ; yet, when I sent the matured fruit to market, it was 
large, fine, well assorted, and well packed; and I have averaged $4 per bushel by the 
1,000 bushels. 

Assorting.—Three sorts of pears should not be allowed to go into the same pack- 
age; if one brand is good and kept up, it becomes known in the market sooner than 
any one has any idea of. 

It is better to have the large ones in the middle of the barrel than on the top, let 
all your fruit be hand picked; keep the stems on; a pear without a stem is like a man 
without a hat—it is not finished. I sent two barrels once to market, packed like 
potatoes, big and little all together. The commission man told me when I called, 
“you do not know how to pack,” and then took one of the barrels, turned it upside 
down, took out the pears, reassorted them, put a clean white piece of paper on the 
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bottom, then set the pears upon it ends down; he filled the barrel up carefully, and 
after nailing the end, reversed heads, so that the lower head was now first. A cus- 
tomer came—both barrels were opened; he would not take the poorly packed barrel 
at $10, while he took the new one at $15. This taught me a good lesson to pack my 
fruit well, and have it nearly of the same size. 


Will Pears Pay? 

It depends more on the man than anything else. If you put your trees out and 
leave them to themselves, they will not pay of course. Neither will a list of 75 
varieties pay. Neither will they pay without suitable soil; but if there is a judicious 
selection of soil, climate and varieties, and it is followed up, they will pay hand. 
somely, Begin in a small way, but do not go too large. 


” How Far to Plant Pears Apart. 

I am in favor of close planting, 16 by 16 feet—all standards. 

Meehan: How about grass culture ? 

Quinn : I had six rows once of my orchard trees, four years old, in grass ; timothy 
and red top were sown; the grass was cut and left on the ground; then we, in addi- 
tion, top-dressed with bone meal ; the trees were in grass five years, but they lost in 
size, and I doubt if I ever got from my 240 trees, 20 bushels of first-class fruit ; the 
grass theory amounted to nothing ; the trees neither grew well nor bore well; I have 
been obliged to tear the ground up with the plow and furrow. 

Satterthwaite: I planted 6 by 8 or 10 feet. I see I made a mistake. Pears on 
quince roots, I find to do as well as on pear roots; but then I do not keep them 
dwarf. I would not discourage planting dwarfs; they will become standards in time. 


Standards and dwarfs put out at the same time, on my place, are now of the same 
size. 


Quinn: Many are anxious to have their trees bear early. This is a great mistake, 
and most serious in its consequences. I would clip off all fruit until it gets to be 
five or six years old. We should aim to get stability first. 


Charles Downing: I would prefer to have standards than dwarfs, and not let them 
bear under six or eight years. 


S. B. Parsons: My experience is very averse to dwarf pears. I had some four 
acres, which I planted 10 feet by 10, with Duchesse, Vicar, Winter Nellis, Lawrence; 
they grew well—and in the third year were very beautiful. The Vicar bore bounti- 
fully two years, and then grew beautifully less. I tried everything to keep them in 
good order, and then sold the whole lot. But my standard pears have always done 
well. Lawrence brings me $15 per barrel, and seems to be growing better. 

Harrison: There is considerable difference in quality in the way they are grown. 
Bartletts on dwarf are not as good as on the standard; the latter are much finer 
grained and more solid. 


The dwarf cultured pears are musky and sometimes waspish flavor, very repulsive 
to me. 


The sessions of the Society closed with addresses from A. S. Fuller and Thomas 
Meehan. 





Editorial Notes.’ 


Wier’s Trap for the Codling Moth. 


This seems to be universally commended. Parker Earle, in an article to the 
Tribune upon the Codling Moth, speaks highly of it, and says it has been tried upon 
a large scale with triumphant success. While we do not see anything in it sufficiently 
novel to warrant the claim of a patent, still, it is true traps of this kind have always 
been efficacious. Mr. Earle has referred to the experiments of Dr. Jas. Weed, of 
Iowa, who has simplified the cloth trap by using narrow strips of cloth about an inch 
and a half wide, one end of the strip being tacked to the tree by a small nail, over 
which the other end fastens by a simple slit in the cloth. These cloths are carefully 
unloosed, and the worms, in or out of the cocoons, killed with a small knife. The 
doctor has used this trap successfully for two or three years. He captured over 9,000 
worms in his orchard during five daily examinations the last week of June, in 1870, 
employing labor that averaged just one day to the thousand worms. Many other 
gentlemen have reported a similar success. Mr. Riley averaged a catch of 50 a week 
on one tree during the cocooa-spinning season. As each worm represented a ruined 
apple, and as a thousand apples should fill about two barrels, we can estimate to some 
extent the power for damage possessed by this loathsome little pest. 

As Mr. Karle’s article is very valuable, we may quote portions again. 


Reports of Horticultural Societies. 


We do not usually have room for detailed reports of Horticultural Societies, but 
two very valuable meetings were held in the early part of January, reports of which 
are worth preserving. So we give this month notes from the meeting of the Penn- 
sylvania Fruit Growers’ Association, and soon will follow with that of the Western 
New York Horticultural Society. As a more than usual attendance of prominent 
horticulturists was present at these sessions, so there was’a large amount of valuable 
practical information elicited, which is well worth reading. 


The Dishonors of Horticultural Criticism. 


We have never seen the dignity of the profession of horticulture receive so sad 
a blow, nor the dishonor of horticultural criticism so forcibly illustrated as in some 
articles we have noticed recently written by F. R. Elliott, of Cleveland, Ohio, to the 
Gardener's Monthly of Philadelphia, and the Southern Planter § Farmer, of Rich- 
mond, Va. 

If it has come to this, that our best horticultural writers can not maintain their 
leading position in the pomological world without continually hurling mud or miser- 
able epithets at their neighbors or the editors of the press, we will sadly lay down 


our pen in the cause of horticulture, regretting that the high honor and dignity of 
the profession are gone, 
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Constaatly we have pruned all horticultural criticism from our pages, for we do not 
want them sullied with the temporary asperities and dirty slang of men who forget 
the ordinary rules of politeness. If it is not possible for contributors to address each 
other in the tone of ordinary civility, and within the rules of a fair courtesy, we must 
disclaim them from being part of our company. 

{f other journals would do the same, and help put a stop to this growing practice 
of vindictive writing, we believe our horticultural journals would be far more useful, 
and remembered with more permanent and genial memories. The articles we have 
referred to above, do more dishonor to the writer than the parties to whom or con- 
cerning whom they were written. 


The Western Pomologist. 
This is now the only Western Pomological Journal. It commences the new year 
with a change for the better in the make-up of its pages, and broader lines of reading 
matter. Friend Miller is a pleasant gentleman, and deserves to be encouraged. 


The American Farmer. 

This was discontinued a year ago. It now has been republished in a form more 
attractive than ever, returning to the magazine size. Published by Samuel Sands & 
Son, Baltimore, Md. 

The Rural Southland. 

Dr. H. A. Swazey has consolidated his Southern Gardener with this Southern 
weekly published at New Orleans. We need only say he has a very excellent 
horticultural department, and the Southland itself is a very estimable paper, the 
best weekly, in fact, south of Philadelphia, for agricultural, hostalnael. or home 
reading. 

The Quinn Pear. 
Specimens of this new variety were exhibited at the recent annual meeting of the 


Pennsylvania Fruit Grower’s Association, in Philadelphia. Although it is supposed 
to be a seedling of the Seckel, it did not seem to us to be very high flavored. And 
the flesh was coarse, not very juicy. It is of handsome shape—a fine russet color, 
and ripens at a time when good winter varieties are in demand, Will keep down to 


March 


The Dyechouse Cherry. 

H. T. Harris, of Stamford, Ky., in an article to the Agriculturist, respecting this 
tree, says itis not the Early May, as pronounced by many ; both kinds are growing side 
by side. And though there might appear a slight resemblance in the fruit, yet there 
is a remarkable difference in the trees. 

“They differ in shape of tree and time of ripening, also in color and shape of 
fruit on my grounds: as to hardiness, there is no comparison, the Early May being 
killed, while the Dyehouse yielded a full crop. The first is quite tart—admirable for 
preserves; but when fully ripe is pefectly delicious.” 


A New Plant for the Flower Garden. 

The Agriculturist calls attention to a new plant, the Glaucium Corniculatum, or 
Horned Poppy. ‘We had it last year, and certainly saw nothing finer in its way. 
It forms a dense tuft over a foot across, of beautifully cut acanthus-like leaves 
which are of a most charming silver-gray color. It is highly ornamental, whether 
grown as single specimens, or as an edging to the flower bed. With this as with 
many other plants grown for the beauty of their foliage only, the flower-stalks should 
be cut off as soon as they appear. In its wild state it is an annual, but by prevent- 
ing it from flowering it may be made biennial, as it is perfectly hardy. There is no 
beauty in the flowers, and if the plant is allowed to bloom it becomes irregular and 
ragged. When used for edging, well-established plants should be employed, and 


these can only be had of a proper size by starting them early in the greenhouse or 
hot-bed. 
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The War of the Roses. 


There are now three ‘‘ Late Roses” (Potatoes) in the market, and we do not yet 
know which is ahead, or whether any of them are worth having. 


The Cost and Profits of Grape Raising. 

The vicissitude of grape raising would form material for another volume, equal in 
humorous interest to that of ‘‘ Five Acres Too Much;” and, perhaps, the serious side 
of the former subject might show a series of disappointments considerably more dis- 
heartening than those of the other. 

We see in a recent report of the Adams County Horticultural Society, Ill., the 
subject of grape raising was discussed. 

Une member said that he had a fine vineyard, and had raised but three crops; the 
first netted him eight cents, the second ten cents, and the third five cents per pound. 

Another man had 2,600 vines on 24 acres of ground. His vicissitudes had been 
great. The third year after planting, his crop averaged 26 cents per pound; the 
fourth year, only $80 for the whole; fifth year, none at all. His vineyard had 
cost him besides land, labor, vines and planting, the sum of $600 alone for wire 
trellises. Thinking that the difficulty might be in training, he cut loose from the 
system advocated by Fuller, and which he had hitherto practiced, and left seven canes 
to the vine, which he cut off at the top of trellis; in the sixth year he had an im- 
mense crop, the receipts being $1,000, and covering all expenses of planting up to 
that time. 

Another man had one acre of grapes, which cost ready staked for fruiting, $1 each, 
or 900 Concord vines, six by eight feet. In 1870 he averaged seven pounds to the 
vine, and realized seven cents per pound—or $441 for the crop. In 1871 they bore 
fourteen pounds per vine, and sold for three cents per pound. Total expense per 
year, $60—grew only four canes to each stalk. While some thought it would pay to 
raise grapes at three cents per pound in bulk, yet it would not if they had to be car- 
ried ten miles to a market. 

Stakes were believed to be the very cheapest plan for training, and good white oak 
staves will last four years. 

‘* The Garden.””—English Horticultural Journals, 

William Robinson, the distinguished author of ‘‘ Parks, Promenades and Gardens 
of Paris” (perhaps the most elegant book on the subject of public Landscape and 
Gardening improvements in Europe), has issued a new horticultural journal in 
London, titled The Garden. Copies of it have reached us, and we have carefully 
glanced over them. It is intended to be highly illustrated, and priuted in a handsome 
manner upon tinted paper, with a general appearance of taste and neat arrangement. 
We have no means of knowing the taste of English gardeners or lovers of rural 
literature whether it will be a success or not, but it deserves eminent credit. 

We consult with pleasure every month the columns of the Gardener’s Magazine, 
Journal of Horticulture, Florist § Pomologist, Gardener’s Chronicle, Villa 
Gardener, ete. ; each are managed after their own methods, but somehow we find in 
the Gardener’s Chronicle more to lay aside for future reference than any other in 
the way of illustration. 

In florists’ plants, Mr. Hibberd’s Gardener’s Magazine is superior to all; and uni- 
formly reliable. For answers to queries and general garden operations of the time, 
the Journal of Horticulture is much the more erudite, and we should judge very ably 
managed indeed. : 

The Villa Gardener is a help principally to amateurs, ladies, and others fond of 
the ornamental. We shall look with interest to see what character Mr. Robinson’s 
“Garden” will assume; but we will compliment it by saying its department of 
“Indoor Gardening” is much the best of all foreign horticultural journals. 

What a contrast the English and American horticultural journals afford. There 
flowers, plants and gardening, are the principal element; here it is fruit, and the 
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profits that accrue from a horticultural occupation. But we believe there is a better 
time coming, and horticulture in the future will have a field much wider, more stable, 
and permanently attractive. 


New Catalogue of American Pomological Society. 


Proof sheets of the new catalogue of the American Pomological Society have been 
shown to us, and we feel justified in saying that when the entire volume is ready, it 
will both please the public and reflect great credit upon the originators of its new 
arrangement. 

The new page will be twice the size of the old one, and the fruit lists will be 
thoroughly revised, and placed in a form more handy for general reference. 


The Profits of Flowers. 


A Jerseyman, writing to the Boston Ploughman, says: The culture of flowers near 
our large cities has usually proved a very profitable occupation. The Germans are 
most successful, and from small beginnings they grow up sometimes into a large 
business. One of the most noted cases of prosperity is that of the Wiegand Bros. at 
West Hoboken and Secaucus. But a few years ago they hired one acre of ground 
on the old De Motte estate, among the rocks, with a small house thereon. Rocks 
were blasted out from a part to build there greenhouses, and the whole acre was 
soon covered with greenhouses. As growers of roses they have no superiors, and 
the writer offered them $1,000, for a single running rose-bush or tree transplanted 
to his own greenhouse and was refused. During the season of roses the sales from 
the West Hoboken houses average 1200 buds per day, $12.00 per hundred, and at 
festival days and holidays the buds are sold as high as one dollar each. From all 
this income, they have purchased a small farm at Secaucus, and here erected eleven 
additional houses and filled them with plants. 


Forty thousands bushels of onions were raised in the Holland settlement, near 
Chicago, the present season. 


Hybridization of Plants. 


Hon. Marshall P. Wilder gave the first of a series of lectures proposed to be given 
at Horticultural Hall, under the auspices of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society, 
on Wednesday evening, the 7th of February, upon the hybridization of plants, a sub- 
ject to which he has given great attention. Col. Wilder has probably made more 
experiments and had a greater experience in the production of new varieties of plants 
by cross fertilization, than any man in our midst—perhaps than any man in the 
country. His lecture upon the subject was therefore anticipated with much interest, 
and a goodly audience attended and listened with great attention. 

The different systems adopted for the production of new varieties were explained, 
including the theory and practice of Von Mons, Knight, and others, and the results 
of the lecturer's own experiments presented. This is the first of a series of addresses 
upon horticultural subjects which are to be delivered before the members of the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society this season. 


The Martha Grape. 


Geo. Husman, horticultural editor of the Rural World, in reply to a statement 
made by Mr. Elliott that the bunches of the Martha ‘are not,‘as a rule, good, says 
that if the vine be pruned very long and then thinned out as soon as the young shoots 
appear, leaving only the best fruit, he is satisfied there will be no further trouble 
with it. 

“The vine, like its parent, the Concord, will not produce its finest fruit on the 
heavy canes, but rather on the laterals and thinner canes. With us it is, under 
proper treatment, a very prolific bearer of handsome bunches.” 
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About Roses. 

A correspondent of the Cottage Gardener having written to fifteen of the most dis- 
tinguished rose-growers in Great Britain, asking them to name thirty-six roses, and 
out of the thirty-six to name which they each considered the best twelve, has received 
their answers. The result showed that of all the roses which were named, only three 
were on the record named by all as worthy to be placed on the first twelve., These 
three roses ought to be universally known, as every one who cultivates flowers wants 
the best roses as a matter of course. The three are, Marechal Niel, Baroness Roths- 
child and Marie Baumann; after these come, in order, Charles Lefevre, Alfred 
Colomb, La France, John Hopper, Countess of Oxford, and a host of others. It is 
remarked that of the roses named in the list, there were 116 varieties altogether that 
were deemed worthy to enter into the best 36. The selection of roses thus made is 
worthy of being particularly mentioned, as the rose-growers who made the lists are 
men who have a very high standard of excellence, and are not at all likely to be 
deceived about the qualities of a plant which they have made a study, and have had 
opportunities for observing that are unequalled, at the rose shows of England and of 
France. 

Water- Proof Glass Roofs. 

William Saunders, of the Agricultural Department at Washington, says that the 
only way to have water-proof glass roofs is, to imbed the panes of glass in putty in 
the sash frames, and then secure the glass by brad nails. The woodwork is painted 
after the putty has had time to dry and shrink, and all openings from shrinkage are 
easily filled with paint. 


The Tea Plant. 
Mr. Saunders finds that a plant set out in the open ground at Washington, ten 


years ago, has grown and withstood the winters of that city, without the slightest 
protection, but it has not ripened its seed. Plants have been propagated by ev itings, 
and the seeds ripen in abundance from plants set out in South Carolina. Seeds of 
the tea plant have been lately imported from several countries, for the purpose of 
finding out which of them is more hardy and valuable than this species. 


Grasses for Lawns. 

Mr. Saunders also notes that he has been experimenting and observing the growth 
of certain grasses, with regard to their ability to resist droughts and their endurance 
when subjected to the scorching sun and parched soil. Of the several species tried, 
he has found that the grasses belonging to the Festuca and the Poas genava were 
conspicuously green and verdant-looking all the year round. These are possessed of 
very fine leaves, and are naturally of a thick spreading habit of growth, which ren- 
der them particularly adapted to the formation of lawns. ‘The species grown were 
the Festuca pratensis, meadow Fescue, Festuca ovina, Sheep’s Fescue, Poa pratensis, 
the smooth-stalked or green meadow grass, and Poa aquatica, which Torrey places 
among the Glyceria or manure grasses. , 


To Destroy Insects and Lice on Plants. 

Professor Glover gives the following receipt in his reports to the Agricultural 
Department: To destroy common plant lice (Aphides) and other insests in the green- 
house and garden, the following remedy has been recommended by M. Cloetz, of the 
Jardin des Plantes, in Paris: Three and one-half ounces quassia chips, five drams 
of stavesacra seed, powdered and placed in seven pints of water, and: boiled until 
reduced to five pints. 

Dr. Hall recommends dusting slacked lime on the trees or bushes when the foliage 
is wet; syringing with soaps-suds or tobacco water, or a strong decoction of quassia 
with soap-suds; also, a weak solution of chloride of lime is said by Mr. Andrews to 
preserve plants from insects, if sprinkled over them. The following receipt is also 
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highly recommended, in an English horticultural journa!, as being almost infallible 
‘for mildew, scale, mealy bug, red spider and thrips: ’’ Two ounces flour of sulphur 
worked into a paste with water, two ounces washing-soda, one-half ounce common 
plug tobacco, and a piece of quicklime about the size of a duck’s egg. Pour them 
all into a saucepan with one gallon of water, boil and stir for a quarter of an hour, 
and let the whole settle until it becomes cold and clear, It should then be poured 
off, leaving the sediment. In using it, add water according to the strength or sub- 
stance of the foliage. It will keep good for a long time, if kept closed. 


Too Many Kinds of Plants, 


One of the most serious mistakes which almost every one makes in cultivating 
house plants, is in trying to keep too great a variety. Professional florists, as well 
as amateurs, fall into the same error, and the results are failures with a greater or 
less number of species. If the house is kept warm enough to make a certain species 
of plant thrive, others are likely to fail because the temperature is too high for them, 
and mildew and rust follow. An atmosphere in which Geraniums and Heliotropes 
thrive is too warm for Camelias, Heaths and Azaleas. The beautiful Orchids are 
certainly very tempting plants, but one needs a house especially arranged for their 
culture, and the same is true with many other orders, families and genera; and it is 
far better to confine ourselves to a few species and of these select the best varieties 
growing there to perfection than to undertake more than we can accomplish. [ 
certainly do not claim to have escaped falling into this far too common error of trying 
to cultivate a great variety selected ‘for a wide range of families; but each year | 
resulve to lessen the number and come nearer perfection with the remainder. Ladies 
often complain of certain plants failing under the best care they can give, while others 
succeed perfectly, which only shows that different plants require widely different 
treatment.—Rural New Yorker. 


A Present of New Plants. 


The plant house at the Amherst, Mass., Agricultural College has been enriched by 
a present of 67 new plants, mostly tropical, from the government botanical garden at 
Washington, and presented by Mr. Saunders, of that institution. ‘There is a mahog- 
any tree about a foot high, in the collection, and an unknown plant has been received 
from Hayti. The banana plant has a large cluster of first fruit, which will ripen in 
about two months, and the sago palm has its first bud, although it has been at the 
college for four years, and was owned by President Clark some time before. 


Ammonia and Flowers. 


A Massachusetts lady last year made $500 from the cultivation of lilies in a 
corner of her garden. An experiment was lately made by Vogel upon the influence 
of ammonia upon the colors of flowers. Eighty-six species and varieties were exposed 
under a glass bell, toa mixture of sal-ammonia and lime-water, the fresh flowers being 
placed at the same height in all experiments: As a general result a difference was 
appreciable between the action of the gas upon the colored matter deposited in 
granules, and that forming a solution, the effect being much less in the former than 
in the latter. In most cases the changes produced agreed closely with those which 
the coloring matter of the flowers passed through in the course of withering; and 
even in actual withering and fading there is the same difference to be observed 
between the soluble colors and the granules. 


Geraniums. 


The Geranium is very readily propagated by cuttings at almost any season of the 
year—those made in the fall and kept in some moderately cool, airy place through 
the winter producing the best summer blooming plants, while cuttings struck in the 
spring will give a fine show of bloom the ensuing winter. And the same principle 
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holds good in regard to pruning older, well established plants—prune in the fall for 
summer bloom, and in spring for a full development of flowers during winter. 

Any good, light, rich, well drained garden soil will grow the Geranium to perfec- 
tion; the exposure, especially of the double varieties, being almost a matter of 
indifference. The single and variegated or blotch-leaved varieties, are benefited by 
a little shade in the middle of our hottest days. Most varieties are naturally a little 
straggling in their habit of growth, but there are few plants that bear pinching better 
tnan this, and by pinching the most uncouth grower can be transformed into a model 
of symmetry. Pinching, therefore, performs two important offices at the same time— 
it not only improves the form of the plant but vastly increases the production of fruit 
or bloom. A main point in a perfect Geranium plant is that the stem must never be 
in sight, that it must be wholly hidden by the mass of healthy, well distributed 
foliage, and the height must not exceed the breadth—that with the top of the pot or 
surface of the ground as a basis, the plant should, in fact, form a deep half-circle, 
which, in well grown specimens, should be from two to three feet in diameter. While 
in bloom the plants require considerable water, but when they once go into winter 
quarters the soil should be kept as dry as is consistent with the continued life of the 
plant.—The Rural Southiand. 


Cannas. 


Numerous species of Cannas from tropical Asia and America have been introduced 
into cultivation, and by hybridizing and crossing, a large number of garden varieties 
have been produced. We have now kinds varying in height from two to eight and 
ten feet. The foliage varies not only in length and width, but presents different 
shades of green, from light bluish to brownish green, and several have leaves of the 
richest purple color. The flowers, too, have been much improved, and in many in- 
stances are really handsome. They range in color from lemon-yellow to deep crimson, 
and some are finely marked and mottled. 

To be sure of an effective group, one should procure the roots of named varieties, 
the colors and heights of which are known, as the taller ones should occupy the cen- 
ter of the group, and a proper contrast should be made with the colors. Plants may 
be raised from seed, but they grow so slowly when young that but little effect can be 
produced the first year. The seeds being scalded and sown in a hot-bed will ger- 
minate readily. 

Named plants may be had at from twenty five cents to one dollar each, accordin 
to their variety. They should be put out only when the soil is well warmed and al 

danger of frosts is over. If forwarded for a few weeks in a hot-bed, all the better. 
‘ The soil in which they are planted should be well enriched, and the plants ought not 
to be crowded. Three feet from plant to plant is quite near enough, as during the 
summer they throw up an abundance of suckers, and even at this distance the space 
at the end of the season will be well filled. The direction to take up the plants when 
the frost has killed the foliage is a mistake. If the stems are much frozen the roots 
do not keep well. When the early frosts came we covered our bed with a blanket, 
held up by a pole placed in the center, with others at the corners. By this treat- 
ment we were able to enjoy.them for some weeks longer than if we had allowed the 
frost to nip them. After the first frosts we usually have several weeks of mild 
weather, and with a little care the season may be prolonged. When freezing weather 
is anticipated take up the plants, being careful to preserve the labels, put them in a 
shed to ripen off, and when the leaves have withered, cut off the stalks, shake the 
earth from the roots, and then place them in a dry cellar where they can be now and 
then inspected. They will keep better where it is warm and dry than in a cold and 
damp place. Examine the roots occasionally, and if any decay appears cut it out, 
and remove themto a drier place. Not only do Cannas produce a fine effect in groups, 
but single specimens here and there in borders make a pleasingvariety. The florists’ 
catalogues describe the leading varieties— Hearth §- Home. 
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Worms and House Plants. 


A Western correspondent who, in the neuter gender, as “‘ A Lover of Flowers,” 
writes: ‘* My plan for expelling worms from flower-pots is as follows: To two gallons. ° 
of water I add about ten drops of liquid ammonia, and _use the solution to saturate 
the soil. The effect thus far has been entirely satisfactory. The worms are expelled 
through the aperture in the bottom of the pot. An excess of ammonia is injurious 
to house plants.”’ 


Horticultural Notes. 


An Immense Fuchsia, 


The following extract is from the London Floral World, where it speaks of a 
fuchsia growing out doors all winter in the south of Ireland: 

“Friends who have lately visited me here (Valentia) encourage my conceit about 
the size of my fuchsias. I have just measured one plant of Riccartonia which was 
planted in the year 1854 on a sloping grass bank in my flower garden. It measures 
just ninety feet in circumference, taken around the extremity of the branches. It 
would certainly have measured eight or ten feet more if it had not been cut away to 
prevent it from encroaching on a gravel walk. The garden slopes to the sea with an 
easterly aspect. The plant in question stands, perhaps, ten or twelve yards from the 
edge of the sea bank.” 

Apple Crop of Iowa. 


The apple crop of Iowa this year is estimated at a million and a half of bushels; 
three years ago it was but one-third as much. 


New Plants. 


At the show of the Royal Horticultural Society of England, a new hybrid Coleus 
was brought out, named Coleus ‘T'ryoni, in which the variegation, which has usually 
been distributed longitudinally, is in this instance transverse, the half of the leaf near 
the leaf-stalk being a rich glowing crimson, and the other a bright golden yellow. 
This new plant received a first class certificate. 


Raspberries Yield, 
We kept an account of the yield of some of our raspberries, which is as follows: 


Clarke 2... cccrseccccccccccces ++ eeeeeeel.08 Q. per stool of 2-3 canes, 
Belle de Fontenay......... cocccccccecce OL os“ 
SEE stb canes en Cewecccescceses ccecckwn es 

. Surpasse d’Automne........ oens.ce ces + 1.56 a 


. The Clarke were horizontally tied to wires, the ground kept clear from weeds and 
suckers, but not mulched, as the wires run in the center of two rows, and the canes 
were bent over to the wires, so that the ground was perfectly shaded; the patch 
received a dressing of liquid manure during winter, and a top dressing of wood ashes 
in early spring; part of the patch was not tied up, and the difference in the size and 
number of the berries was at least one-half. ~ 

The Belle de Fontenay was similarly treated to the Clarke, but not tied up, while 
the ground was slightly mulched. : 

The Naomi had a heavy mulch of fine old hot-bed manure; otherwise it had the 
same treatment. 

The Surpasse d’Automne received aheavy mulch of well rotten cow manure in 
fall, and an additional muleh of spenthops in spring; the canes were not tied up; 
last fall we took all the suckers up and gave a severe root-pruning, and let this spring 
all the suckers go, for the sake of getting all the plants we could; to counterbalance, 
at least in part, the effect of these suckers on the fruit, we gave, as already men- 
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tioned, a double mulch. The delicacy of,flavor and color, the great productiveness 
and size, will make this variety one of the most desirable for the home garden. The 
second crop will soon be on, and has for the last two years been as heavy as the first.— 
Be. John Johnson’s Orchard. 

Joseph Harris, of The Agriculturist, in his rambles through Central New York, 
visited Jno. Johuson’s orchard, and found that its success is due to two things: Ist, 
It has been constantly kept cultivated in hoed crops. 2d. He has freely washed his 
trees with lye. 

“Mr. Johnson’s trees are, by far, the handsomest and healthiest I have ever seen; 
and I came back with a determination to at once carry out his recommendation. I 
have gained this much, at any rate, by seeing the trees. The plan is simply to make 
a lye, just as you would for soap, and wash the trunk and larger branches of the trees 
with it. ‘Ifthe lye was very strong,’ Mr. J. said, ‘and made from hickory ashes, it 
might perhaps, need to be diluted with a little water; but the lye from ordinary ashes 
is not too strong.” He applies it with a swab tied toa stick. A man went over an 
orchard of a hundred trees in an afternoon. He has done.this once every two years. 
There is not a particle of moss, lichen, or fungus, on any of the trees. The stumps 
are as smooth as the standard of a mahogany table. And I do not wonder that Mr. 
Johnson feels proud of them. 

“ Still, 1 do not think that this splendid result is due merely to this biennial wash- 
ing with lye. The land is thoroughly underdrained. It is a rich, clay loam. The 
trees were only two years old when set out—and a well-grown two-year-old appletree 
is better than a poor-grown one four years old. Then great pains were taken to pre- 
pare the lard, and to set out the trees. Wide holes were dug, two feet deep; and 
some deeomposed swamp-muck put in the holes and covered with good soil. The 
trees were then set out and staked, and the land has been kept in hoed crops ever since, 
and I presume has been liberally manured. And you must recollect that Mr. John- 
son’s manure 7s manure—not rotted straw. And the coal-ashes from the house have 
been put round the trunks of the trees. In short, it is quite evident that Mr. J. has 
petted his trees almost as much as, during his long life, he has been in the habit of 
petting his cows and his sheep. He is constitutionally incapable of neglecting any 
thing he undertakes. Thoroughness is an essential characteristic of the man, and 
accounts for much of his great success.” 


Pears for the Weat. 

At a late meeting of the Adams County Horticultural Society, Illinois, Col. Dud- 
ley explained his experience with pears. He had planted 2,000 trees, 500 standard, 
1,500 dwarfs, started out on high culture, the book culture of Eastern states, but 
soon found his mistake, and finds no cultivation necessary in our soil—sometimes a 
little early cultivation might be allowable; the rich soil has had the most blight, 
while the poorest soil has had the least ; the experience shows no variety exempt from 
blight ; if he had however, known what to plant at first, he could have succeeded 
better; he had some fifty different varieties, while five varieties would have been bet- 
ter. The Bartlett, Seckel, White Doyenne, Swans Orange and Louise Bonne de 
Jersey, standard, are the best adapted to our soil and climate, and are the most profit- 
able, but they must be planted only on poor soil without cultivation. Belle Lucra- 
tive, dwarf, is also a very excellent variety. The Bartlett standard is preferable to 
dwarf. Fruit very fine. The Seckel has done well, was very promising of success 
until this year; it too has succumbed to the terrible blight. Some years ago had 
Svckel pears, the finest he had ever seen; sent some to American Institute and Farm- 
ers’ Club, and they pronounced them the finest box of pears they had received ; some 
of their members thought they could not be the Seckel. Had frequent application 
for trees and cuttings, but he wanted to await a proof of their success, which he finds 
from experiments with cuttings grafted on other Seckel trees, that they are not in 
any way different, but are all victims of the blight. 
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Swans Orange resembles the Bartlett—Jarge, round like an orange, juicy, is a fine 
eater, little later than the Bartlett. 

White Doyenne, productive, but blighty. 

Louise Bonne de Jersey—is most regular and uniform bearer, fruit large, rich and 
juicy; this is one of the most profitable varieties in cultivation, he had one season re- 
ceived $19.00 for the fruit off three dwarf trees by a dealer, who took them from the 
orchard. 

As to the cultivation of pears, finds no general rule to work successfully; one con- 
clusion arrived at is, that pears are a very uncertain thing to cultivate; has had every 
promise of success; within the last three years blighted ; had given them a great deal 
of pains and labor, and at first seemed to be rewarded with a beautiful prospect, but 
finally the blight has made his pear orchard a wreck, rather than a pride. 

High culture, manuring and severe pruning will not succeed ; the only hope of suc- 
cess is to plant on poor soil and let the trees alone; do not cultivate them nor prune 
them but very little, the less the better. Sow down to grass or clover, and do not 
plant too many varieties. _ 

Editorial Note.—Remember this advice of ‘ grass culture ” applies only to see- 
tions of Middle, Southern and Western States, where the soil is too rich, and growth 
too vigorous. In New England grass culture should in no case be adopted. 


Soil for the Pear, 


The Western Pomologist says, that a soil well supplied with sand is best suited to 
the growth of the pear. “If this soil is well mixed with gravel, so much the better. 
The almost perpendicular descent of its roots would seem to indicate a soil easily 
penetrated if it would grow thrifty. 

‘In lands of a rich, loamy character, is the very spot where the death of trees from 
blight occurs; hence in planting pear trees upon the pear roots, light, but not very 


rich land should be selected. Pear trees grown upon the guince, however, require a 
different kind of soil—one abounding more in clay than sand ; in such lands, by 
having the junction of the pear with the quince, some two inches below the surface, 
they will bear early, produce fine fruit, and ultimately make fine large trees, by the 
pear taking root near the surface from its own stock.”’ 


Pear Trees on Mountain Ash Stock. 


Robert Douglass writes in the Pomologist in favor of the Mountain Ash as prefer- 
able to the Quince for grafting pear stock for the West. ‘The quince root is not 
adapted to the West, and will frequently be found dead in the spring when the pear 
tree above the ground is uninjured.” 

“Robert Hassel, of Alderly, Wisconsin, wrote me that he has trees on pear stock, 
also on American Mountain Ash stock, var Flemish Beauty, and that those on 
Mountain Ash were the healthiest and fruited best. He also says that the American 
Mountain Ash is a better stock than the European.” 


Clapp’s Favorite Pear. 


D. B. Wier stated at the last meeting of the Illinois Horticultural Society: “If 
there is a pear without a fault on my grounds, it is Clapp’s Favorite, so far as I can 
judge from a short experience of three years; it is hardy, healthy, foliage good, and 
an abundant bearer of most delicious, large sized, handsome fruit. I think it will 
prove a great acquisition to the Northwest. It appears to equal the Flemish Beauty 
in hardiness.” 


Doyenne Boussock.® 


D. B. Wier also says “au old sort,” but I must say a word about it. Though a 
little tardy in bearing, the tree is so perfect in health, the fruit is so large, good and 
handsome, that it should be better known and more extensively planted than it is. 
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Saving Girdled Fruit Trees. 

G. W. Chapman writes the Pomologist the following remedy for saving trees gir- 
dled by mice or'rabbits: ‘‘ 1 made a composition of grafting wax, beeswax, rosin and 
tallow, in equal proportions, then procured old cloth, such as calico, or muslin, and 
made it into strips an inch wide, wound it into balls, just as nurserymen do for graft- 
ing, and boiled it in the composition until well saturated ; I then wound it around the 
wounded trees, and although 400 or 500 were injured, and many gnawed all around 
and quite through the bark, I believe only one was lost. All have made good growth. 
I may add, that having used all the wax I could get, I used the rosin and tallow 
alone for some, and I have discovered no difference, except in the cheapness of the 
latter. In doing the winding, the hands should be greased to prevent sticking.” 


The American Entomologist. 

Mr. C. V. Riley anounces that this will uot be continued, the publishers not find- 
ing sufficient pecuniary encouragement. It was a most excellent, practical and able 
journal, and we are sorry that the world had not a good hand to help it along. This 
makes the fourth horticultural journal suspended within three years. 


The Martha. 

Even Mr. Campbell (Geo. W.), the apostle of the Martha, has the candor to say 
“it possessed rather more of the foxy flavor than he liked;”’ but if left on the vine 
until it attained the yellow or amber color it gets when fully ripe, it loses most of 
this taste. 

Cestrum Elegans as an Ornamental Shrub. 

We call attention to a beautiful conservatory plant, possessing great merit in 
respect to its elegant foliage and flowers. The Habrothamnus section of the Ces- 
trum are all natives of this Continent, a larger proportion of the species being found 
in Mexico. This species grows to quite a large size, forming a half woody shrub, 
several feet in height, with graceful pendulous, leafy branches. Leaves are placed 
alternately on the branches; they are three to four inches long, pointed, and deep 
glossy green above, and somewhat pubescent beneath. The flowers are tubular, 
about an inch long, borne in a pendulous raceme or cluster. Their color is a deep 
purplish-red or dark rose. Berries round, half to three-quarters of an inch in diameter, 
becoming, when ripe, a deep red or purple, not unlike a bunch of grapes, but of a 
brighter color. 

We believe that this plant is cultivated by our florists, but the flowers are in such 
demand that they are seldom allowed to perfect their fruit. The Cestrums are so 
easily cultivated, requiring only a moderate degree of heat in winter, that those who 
cultivate other tender plants may try these with a good prospect of success.— Ez. 


—_ ee —_———_ 


Editorial Notices. 


Floral Catalogues. 
Briggs’ New Catalogue is a vast improvement upon last year, and we think, from 
a careful glance, is much the more costly of any issued this season. It is remarkable 
that so much can be given for so little money. Yet the standing and reliability of 


the firm, and their desire to excel, lead them to neglect no efforts to produce the 
finest catalogue possible. 


Vick’s New Catalogue we waited for with impatience, knowing it would be superb, 
for Mr. Vick always possessed most admirable taste. The cover and the inside border 
printed in tints, something never before done by any florist, are gems of exquisite 
printing, and there is not a solitary thing to be criticised. The interest in Mr. Vick 


may be imagined as great, whenever we sec the seedsmen so impatient (as it happened 
this year) to get his Catalogue. 
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Washburn’s Annual Catalogue has a really pretty colored frontispiece of three 
Morning Glory Blossoms. The colors are excellent. And we need not say that the 
plate improves the Catalogue greatly. 


Bliss’s New Catalogue has grown to such vast proportions as almost to be an En- 
cyclopedia, and we do not know its equal in completeness, nor superior in reliability. 
An admirable colored plate graces the front pages, and we observe a very good 
arrangement in the insertion of tinted sheet for novelties. 


Peter Henderson §- Co. also favor us with their Annual Catalogue embellished with 
a colored plate of flowers. And Mr. Henderson’s new Plant Catalogue has a good 
colored plate of the new cluster rose Peerless. 


Charles A. Reeser, of Pleasantville, Pa., the enterprising author of that attractive 
advertisement, ‘‘ A Greenhouse at Your Door,” issues a dainty little Catalogue of 
his new plants and flowers. His system of mailing plants, we witnessed last year, 
and were so well pleased with the care and safety of it, that we tried it with an order; 
the plants came in so good condition, we do not hesitate tocall him a “* square man.” 


Curtis & Cobb, issue a large’ and very complete catalogue, and their store at 
Tremont street, Boston, is one of the best kept and most attractive floral establish- 
ments we have visited. 


C. L. Allen § Co., have more than doubled the size of their annual catalogue, 
and it contains besides flower seeds, vegetables and bulbs, a department on green- 
house and flowering plants. The firm have 60 acres planted in flowers, and their 
business is increasing with great rapidity. 


Landreths’ Rural Register. 


There must be some merit in a publication which has attained a popularity un- 
preeedented, we believe, in this country. Works which reach a circulation of ten 
or twenty thousand are ranked as successful, and emphatically so if they double that 
number. But here we have a pamphlet, truly practical, indeed, of which five 
hundred thousand copies of the editions of 1871 were distributed. What those of 
the present year may reach we can only conjecture. And it is not alone in English 
the little messenger reaches the public eye; translations in German and in Swedish 
are also demanded by that portion of our rural population not yet domesticated 
among us long enough to speak the language of their adopted country. 

What a useful lesson does the progress of the Landreths teach :—How plainly does 
it say, “hold fast to one business object "—‘‘cherish one industrial idea,””—“ be 
not diverted by the glitter of more promising pursuits than that in which we may be 
engaged, and which may entice only to disappoint.” 

ore than three-quarters of a century ago, the predecessors of the Landreths 
embarked in the seed trade: little by little, and it was little enough, as we are told, 
in the beginning (at which time our confederation embraced thirteen colonies, and 
now grown to be forty united States)—has the business of the Landreths advanced 
and augmented, until now it is said to be the largest of the kind not only in this 
country, but in the World; and embraces six hundred acres in drilled and trans- 
planted crops, under the personal charge of the proprietors, who, themselves, raise 
the seeds only of the choicer varieties of vegetables, which require special care—the 
coarser sorts being grown for their account by outside parties. 

It is to give brief hints and instruction to their customers, greater in the number 
of families than was the individuals that composed the late army, that the Rural 
Register of 1872 has been printed. 

We advise our readers who take pleasure in country life to obtain a copy, which 
may be had on the easy terms expressed on an adjoining page.—From the Episcopal 
Register. 
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